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Advanees of Civil Aviation 
Im 1946 Greatest On Record 


American civil aviation has just completed the biggest year in its history. T. P. 


Wright. 


Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. declared in reviewing the 1946 list of accomplishments 


and developments compiled by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


Exceeds Predictions ~All phases of civil aviation 


showed erowth bevond our 
Wright said. 
ing and flight training is reflected in the fact that the 
number of registered aircraft than doubled, 
from 37,789 at the end of 1945 to 85,000 today, and 
the number of certificated pilots (private, commercial 
and transport) 296,895 to 400,000. 
Student pilot certificates issued during 1946 
bered 170,000, as against 77,188 in 1945. 


“Primarily to meet the demands for small planes, 


even predictions,” Mr, 


“The tremendous spurt in personal fly 


more 


increased from 


num 


civil aircraft production jumped from 2,047 planes in 
1945 to 35,000 in 1946, 
counted for the balance of the 


Surplus military aircraft ac- 
increase in registra 
tions. 

Air Passengers Doubled 
of 13,500,000 passengers 


ure exceeding forecasts by 


“Airlines carried a total 
almost double the 1945 fig- 
Airline traf 
miles amounted to 7,258 


) percent, 
fic measured in 7,258, 
000,000. This 


passenger miles over 1940, 


passenger 
represents an increase of 6 billion 
Sreaking down these com 
bined domestic-international totals, we find that pas- 
\merican 
flag carriers passed the million mark for the first 
time: increasing 192,792 in 1945 to 1,040,000 
in 1946, 

“This tremendous volume in airline operations was 
with 


sengers flying on international routes of 


from 


accomplished significant improvement in the 
safety record, a fact not generally appreciated by the 
general public, which is not aware of the tremendous 
traffic. 


increase in volume of Passenger 


fatalities per 100 


passenger 


million passenger flown on 
domestic and international routes were reduced from 
2.31 in 1945 to 1.60 in 1946, 

“Thousands of businesses sprang 
field of and 


The CAA received requests from 3,061 such services 


new up in the 


nonscheduled passenger cargo service. 
for operating certificates under the new regulations 
governing them. 
Scope Broadens—“Keeping pace with this up- 
surge, the CAA broadened considerably the scope of 
its activities. In the field, CAA tech- 
nicians took a leading role in U.S. participation in 
PICAO (Provisional International Civil Aviation Or 
ganization) conferences at 
Dublin (North Atlantic area), Paris (European-Medi- 
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international 


regional route services 


and Cairo 
\A-PICAO 


Indian- 


Washington (Caribbean) 
East). Another 
three 


terranean), 
( Middle 


projec { was a 


important ¢ 
week demonstration at 
apolis to world technicians of U.S. radio aids to air 
navigation, which then were generally adopted at a 
meeting in Montreal as the basis for international 
standards. 

“Te 


expanding routes of U.S. air 
Paris, 


duties on the 
carriers, CAA opened 
Mexico City, 


missions 


perform its safety regulation 


offices in London, Cairo, and 


Australia. Technical sent 
to Turkey, Colombia, Peru, Venezuela, Chile, Mexico 


and Brazil, and an engineer was sent to the Philip- 


Sydney. were 


pines to pave the way for airways construction undet 
the Philippine Rehabilitation Act. In addition, CAA 
personnel were assigned to operate surplus Navy air- 
Dakar 


until 


ways facilities at Paris, and the Azores unde 


an Executive Orde nationals of the countries 
concerned can be trained to staff them, Certain sur- 
Army facilities in Alaska also were transferred 
to the CAA tor operation. 

“On the domestic initial steps taken 
under the $500,000,000 Federal \irport Act, including 
completion of regulations, formulation of a three-year 
National Airport Plan, and approval of project appli- 
cations for the first year’s program. 

New Airways Devices 


scene, were 


“To cope with increasing 


(See 1946 Aviation Record page 7) 
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i. 8. Aid Airport 
Program tor “47 
Listed by CAA 
T. P. Wright. Aero- 
nautics. has announced the first year’s Federal 


Aid 


struction or improvement of 800 airports, at 


Administrator of Civil 
Airport Program, which calls for con- 


an estimated cost to the federal government 
of $33.899,205, with local or state government 
sponsors providing an additional $37,692,600, 

The proposed federal expenditures include 
$26.676.4006 from amounts apportioned among 
the states on the basis of their area and popula- 
Airport Act, plus 
30 states from a discretionary 


tion as provided in the Federal 
$6,690,849 assigned to 
fund, and $531,950 from funds apportioned to Alaska, 
Puerto Rico. 

deducting the $2,250,000 
planning, 


Hawaii and 
After 
appropriation for 


provided in the 
and adminis- 
trative expenses, there will be a balance of $8,850,733 
remaining out of this year’s $45,000,000 appropriation 


research, 


for further allocation in this year’s program to meet 
contingencies. 

The Wright 
only smaller airports, those designated by CAA as 
Class 1, 2 and 3, since the Act requires the CAA to 
submit to Congress a list of proposed larger airports 
fiscal 
It was impos- 


program announced by Mr. covers 


advance of the 
funds. 


at least two months in year 


in which they are to receive 
sible to comply with this requirement for the current 
fiscal since the Act had not 
months before July 1, 1946. 


lative provisions, it is planned that a proportionately 


year, become law two 


In view of these legis- 


larger part of the funds that will be made available 
by Congress for use in 1948 will be spent on Class 4 
and larger airports to bring the program into balance. 

The 
Class 1 airports, the type suitable for personal flying; 
109 new Class 2 airports, suitable for personal flying 
14 new Class 3 fields, 
and 
Projects for improvement of 
fields, 


The federal expendi- 


program calls for construction of 232 new 


and local commercial service; 


suitable for use of smaller transport planes; 
3 new seaplane bases. 
certain existing airports call for 82 Class 1 
177 Class 2, 153 Class 3. 
ture for the improvement of existing and construc- 


tion of new Class 1 airports totals $6,539,795; for 


and 


the improvement of existing and construction of new 
Class 2 airports, $9,968,958: and for the improvement 
(See Airport Program page 9) 
PAA pele { - 
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Landis Cites Transport Problems 
Needing Board’s Solution This Year 


the Civil 


analyzed 


James \] Landis. 
\eronautics Board. 


the domestic and 


Chairman of 
discussed and 
international issues in civil 
aviation in two speeches delivered last month. 
Speaking before the Harvard Club of Washing- 
the School 


Cambridge. 


Harvard Law 


Vr. 
certain ait transportation problems which re- 
solution by the Civil 


and belore 


lor. 


Forum in Landis reviewed 


quire \eronautics Board 
this vear. 
Pisciaten the detiiiitc teenie, Me! 


operations, the 


indis discussed 
present economics of iirline pro 
ion to the problem of the “nonscheduled” 
need tor 


unnecessary and 


possible upward revisions in 


iil pay, the mination of luxury 


sts in transportation, the future of air transportation 


iinst luxury rail transportation, and the redevelop 
ment of existing route patterns resultant from the use 
ot larger and switterw aireratt 

Subsidies Pay Off With regard to alleged subsi 
dies to airlines, Mr. Landis said, “You can look at 
the subsidy, as it was called in the early days of air 
transportation, as an investment. During the waz 


vears the air mail rey of the government increased 


that it 


enriige 
was sufficient not only to provide all 


» oreally 


of the 


government monies that are paid to the carriers, 


but also to take up the deficits that acerued during 
the subsidy periods.” Mr. Landis felt that, “although 
mail pay rates may have to be revised” such revisions 


will be the result not 


so much of ineflicient operations 
is increased costs. 
Although Mr. Landis 


justified certain of the in 


creased operating costs now being borne by the air 
lines, he stated, “L have no brief with any industry 
that is unable to pay what I would call minimal costs 
of living and | have taken the position publicly that 
with reference to costs and wages of that character, 


industry must have the ability to pay its own way.” 
Going over the complexities of the “nonscheduled” 
operators, Mr. preter to 
called “noncertificated.” he attributed their 
to the heavy supply of surplus aireraft and war-trained 


which Landis would have 


growth 


personnel matched by the heavy demand for immedi 
ate post-war air travel as compared with the equip 
ment inadequacies of the certificated carriers. He 


cited this same supply and demand as reason for what 


will be the eventual elimination of 


of the 


econon many 


passenger and cargo noncertificated operators. 


Air Cargo Has Future —However, he was very 
enthusiastic about the potential of air cargo, pointing 
out that this phase ot involved 
a difficult 
mense difficult 
stated that he 


Istie 


new transportation 
flying but an im 
merchandising.” + He 
support the kind of unreal 
that “kill 


which exists in this coun 


problem of 


proble m oft 
would not 


bureaucratic regulation might and 


stifle the type of ingenuity 


try and which can do a tremendous job in developing 
the imagination and benefits of air cargo transporta- 
tion.” 


\nother item of considerable regulatory complexity, 


Mr. Landis said, is the inadequacy of our present 
domestic route pattern. “This pattern,” he noted, 
“is a DC-3 route .pattern and must be rewritten for 
DC-4’s, Constellations, and DC-6’s, and the newer 
types of airplanes This rewriting is being done 
through technical processes. It is a difficult task 
because it requires a surveillance of possible unfair 
competitive strains which will result if due care is 
not taken in this job of reordering the entire route 


map pattern of the United States.” 

Backs Multilateral Agreement In summing up 
problems still extant, Mr. Landis 
reviewed briefly the development of what are generally 
called the 


2 


the international 


“five freedoms” and which he prefers to 


call the constituents of the 


Although the United States is successfully negotiating 


“tive 
bilateral agreements with those countries situated on 
our far-flung world routes, Mr. Landis expressed him 
self 


multilateral 


development and adoption of a 
stated, “I like 
rules and regulations not only in 


as eager for the 
agreement. He to see 
uniformity in this 


country but all over the world and the multilateral 
approach is in accord with good sense and expresses 
that the United 


Nations would generally adopt for the hoped-for age 


for the air age the spirit of unity 
ol peace 


Mr. | andis ex 


“an increase in transportation 


both of his addresses, 


hope for 


In closing 
d the 


not because | am 


presse 
a protagonist of the airlines but 
because the development of transportation has had 
in the past and will always have a very close relation 
The “two.” 
The better 
transport you get the greater the degree of civilization 


ship to the development of civilization.” 
he said, “have always gone hand in hand. 


and mutual exchange of ideas.” 


Agencies Pave Way 
To Speed Clearance 
At Ports of Entry 


Faster service in clearing customs, publie health, 
international ait 
travelers following a revision of regulations by three 


and immigration is in the offing for 


federal agencies, the Air Coordinating Committee has 
The revision was made as a result of a 
AC 
International Civil 
\ssistant 
The revised regulations provide for new simplified 


announced. 
Facilitation of 


A.M. 


*s subcommittee on 
Aviation, headed by William 


Secretary of Commerce. 


study by the 
Burden, 


and standard forms of manifests for passengers, cargo, 
and alien employees entering and leaving the country 
by air. They are substantially the those 
approved by PICAO as standard for all countries who 
The United States, 


however, is the first member-nation to put them into 


same as 


are members of the organization. 


actual use, 

The new regulations have eliminated one form of 
manifest. For both customs and immigration pur- 
poses, a single form will be used for both incoming 


and outgoing traffic. Formerly, different forms were 
in use for in-bound and out-bound traffie. 

The general declaration authorized by the revision 
will eliminate the necessity for a separate report for 
public health since space is provided on the declara- 
tion form for public health data. Similar time-saving 


changes have also been made in the case of cargo. 





Washington Airport Management 
Wins Award for Hervey Law 


the Washington National 
the best managed and operated domestic airport in its 
class has brought its manager, Hervey F. Law, the 
Haire Airport Award for 1946 for the Class 4 category. 


Selection of Airport as 


Four outstanding managers, one in each of four 
categories, are selected each year by the National 


\eronautics Association to receive a Haire trophy. 
The Class 4 award is given for achievement in man- 
agement and operation of a U. S. terminal airport. 
The award was presented to Mr. Law last month at 
a meeting in Chicago attended by the Aviation Dis- 
Manufacturers Association. 


tributors and 





right to fly.” 
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Helicopter Air Mail Service 
Tested in New York City 


Experimental service for the 
New York City the 


Post Office Department to record helicopter perform- 


(rea 
helicopter air mail 


area was started January 6, by 
ance in providing fast, direct air mail service between 
airports and surrounding communities and also be- 
The 
operation from ten to 15 days. 

In similar tests already held in the Los Angeles 
and Chicago areas, the helicopter has proven to be a 


tween airports. try-out service was to be in 


practical time saver. Air mail brought into metro- 


politan airports could be delivered to outlying com- 
munities the same day it arrived. At present air 
mail is brought into main city post offices for redis- 


tribution. 


Designed to serve more than 12,500,000 people, 
three circular routes and two shuttle services are 


scheduled for the New York tests. These routes cover 
a radius of 50 miles from the New York General Post 
Office, and touch 39 suburban post offices. 

The first shuttle run will speed air mail between 
LaGuardia and Newark Airports, serving the New 
General Post Office on Eighth Ave., and Newark 
through the airport, Hoboken and Jersey City, a total 
distance of 20.6 miles each way. The second shuttle 
route will connect LaGuardia and Floyd Bennett Air 
Mail Fields with intermediate stops at Brooklyn and 
Long Island City, a distance of 16.4 miles each way. 
In addition to these routes, helicopter ship-to-shore 
service is being tested. 

At points along the proposed experimental routes 
where landings are not advisable, the helicopter will 
hover in transfer of mail to and from post offices. 
This operation requires but ten seconds with the plane 
hovering five to ten feet in the air, according to the 
Post Office Department. 


New Airport Drainage Book 
Available to Airport Engineers 


The latest booklet in the airport series, published 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration, deals with 
“Airport Drainage,” one of the most vital items in 
airport construction, 

Airport drainage engineers will find the informa- 
tion in this booklet useful in developing an efficient 
and economical drainage system which will make the 
airport usable as much of the time as possible. 

“Airport Drainage” an 80-page illustrated booklet, 
is on sale for 30 cents a copy by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. It takes the place of “Airport Drain- 
age Design Information,” dated Aug. 1, 1942, since it 
is more comprehensive in scope. 
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Small Airport Can Be Lighted at Cost 


Of $2,600, CAA Experiment Shows 


A small airport can be lighted for night fly- 
ing at a cost of about $2.600. the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration reports. on the basis of 
an experimental installation at Lafayette. Ind.. 
now undergoing service tests. 

The installation at Aretz Airport. 
privately-owned field just outside 
for 
maintenance 
Station at 
boundary marker light has been developed. 


a typical small 
Lafayette. has been 
effectiveness, original and 
the CAA’ Experimental 


Indianapolis, where a_ two-color 


made study of cost 
problems by 
airport 
Results 
thus far show that the lights identify the airport for 
a pilot flying at 1,000 feet from a distance of 15 to 18 
miles, and in an exceptional case, the lights have been 
seen from 30 miles away. 

Operating cost for current, on the basis of the first 
30 days, amounts to about hour. With 
the lamps expected to last at least 2,000 hours, main 
tenance should be inexpensive. 


15 cents an 


Red Inside, Green Outside —The tubular lights, 
mounted in pairs parallel to the ground, show red on 
the side toward the airport, warning the pilot taking 
off that in the air the 
boundary. lights, the 
airport show the approaching pilot the area in which 
he can land safely. 


he must be when he crosses 


The green facing away from 


Because most private fliers do not operate in instru 
ment weather, the effectiveness of wide spacing is 


being checked to see if the cost can be reduced in this 


way. The usual spacing of 300 feet for boundary 
lights has been increased about three times on the 
Aretz field, measuring about 1,000 by 2.850 feet. 


Lights are arranged at each corner of the rectangular 
the 
One light is installed in the center at each end, 


field with the red side directed to the center of 
field. 
and two lights along each side, spaced about 950 
feet apart. 


Four 45-foot poles carrying obstruction lights to 
mark the trees at the east end of the field. and a 
lighted wind cone on a folding mast complete the 


installation. CAA regulations require that obstruc 
tions be lighted when lights for landing are provided. 


With \retz. the pur- 


chasing all materials himself and supervising the in 


Lawrence owner of airport. 


stallation, the entire cost for lighting his field came to 


Illuminated wind cone 





(left) and obstruction marker (right) used in lighting of Aretz airport, 


Lafayette, Ind. 


about $2.600. The installation includes obstruction 


lights, poles, lighted wind cone, miscellaneous wiring 
lights. 
increase 


material, underground cable and ten boundary 
Work done under contract would probably 
the cost in accordance with the net profit the con- 
tractor wished to make. 


The lights serve best on rectangular fields. On 
many-sided fields, particularly those which are L.- 
shaped or T-shaped, more lights will be required. 


lights 
Breckenridge. light expert 
Bureau of Standards. 


Pwo colors fer airport: boundary 


gested originally by F.C. 


of the 


were 


system has 


\irport 


and a similar 
been in operation at Indianapolis Municipal 
three 


for years. 





Left: Lawrence (Cap) Aretz and Marcus Gilbert examining two-color tubular boundary marker 

of inexpensive small airport lighting system installed for study by the CAA at Aretz Airport, 

Lafayette, Ind. Right: closeup of marker which shows red light toward field and green light 
from outside of field. 
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Adapted to Small Fields Under direction of 
Marcus Gilbert, CAA lighting expert, certain revisions 
have been made in the original system to adapt it t 


’ 
small airports, and eliminate unsatisfactory features. 
The earlier lights were operated at such high voltage 


that spider webs caused them to ground out. The 
design also made maintenance difficult, 
The redesigned unit, developed under CAA con- 


tract by the Leland Electric Company at Dayton, Ohio, 
is based on a new low-voltage type of tube that makes 
it efficient. inexpensive, and easy to operate and main 
tain while having flexibility for use on various voltage 
sources. Ten of these units were supplied by the 
company for installation on the Aretz field. The units 
were designed to sell for about $100 each, although 
they are not in mass production yet, and a definite 
price has not been set on them. 

The lighting unit consists mainly of a transformer, 
fuse block, capacitor, two 
horizontal reflectors and a red and a green gas-filled 
tubular 


power factor-corre¢ ting 


other. 
The whole assembly is mounted on a reinforced metal 


lamp connected in series with each 
base with a one-piece metal cover having sealed-in 
tempered plate glass windows, which are impervious 
to extreme heat and cold. 


Low Voltage Operation— Although the red lamp 
is filled with especially purified neon gas, special con- 
ceramic make the current 
20 than that of the 
tube used in electric signs. Starting 


denser type electrodes 


capacily about times greater 


standard neon 
voltage is less than 700 volts in comparison to the 
15.000 volts used at Indianapolis. 

The 


phosphor, is 


lamp, coated with fluorescent 
filled with argon and a minute 
quantity of mercury. This mercury produces a source 


The 


ereen green 


of ultra-violet which causes the lamp to glow. 
lamp operates at about 130 volts. 

Each light is from 10 the 
zenith, and through a horizontal angle of 150 degrees. 


visible de vrees below 

\ 480-volt multiple system was selected for supply- 
ing power to these units as the voltage drop could 
thus be held to a satisfactory minimum while keeping 


within the insulaagop (rypegmen §00-voll underground 
» SUL: WJ 8 


cable. 
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Board’s Texas-Oklahoma Decision 
Adds New Feeders: Extends Routes 


lexas-Oklahoma 


> 
Veal 


the 


resulted in 


CAB 
dee ided. 


bante rprise 


decision in 


has temporary i 


rier in Texas 





The Board = deci dds more than 4.000 new 
route miles of local air service to the Texas-Oklahoma 
irea and increases nationa eeder airline routes to 
wre than 13.000 miles 

Of the seven trunkline carriers applying for route 
extensions, American Airlines was granted a stop at 
Odessa-Midland, Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
may ney serve Beaumont-Port Arthur. and a new 
route between Tulsa and Houston as added Mid 
Continent s system on a 5-year basis 

Connects Oil Cities Central Airlines” routes, 
covering 1275 miles, connect Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa with oil cities in northern Oklahoma, southern 
Kansas and the Texas Panhandle, and also with Dallas 
and Fort Worth through southern Oklahoma cities. 
Service to the northeast Texas cities, Paris and Green 
ville. is provided on a Dallas Texarkana route 

Central Airlines has engaged in charter and intra 
state service in Oklahoma. sinee June LOP4 The 


Marchant, is engaged in oil opera 
business, and the 
Keith H. Kuhle, 


transportation 


pre sident. Guv © 
| 


tions and oil tank manufacturing 


vice president and genet il manager, 


tively interested in local air 
The other 


has lve en ae 


southwest three officials have alse 


in the 


had aviation 


West 


exper 


Texas Carrier Aviation Enterprise's route 
svstem covering 1.906 miles, provides for local a 
service between the major Texas cities, Fort Worth 
Dallas, San Antonio and Houston, and smaller points 
in the west and south sections of Texas. The net 


work will shorten travel time to west Texas cities now 
largely dependent on moter transportation over long 
distances, and will also parallel the Rio Grande from 
El Paso to Brownsville where there are no surface 
transportation fae ilities 

Aviation Enterprise, based at Tlouston, was organ 


ized in 1940. and prior to the war operated an ad 
vaneed training school, repair and overhaul station, 
charter service. and an aircraft and accessories dis 
tributing service During the war the company con 
ducted an advanced training program for the \Al 
at Sweetwater, Texas The repair base and overhaul 
facilities at Houston will be available to the new air 


Servier The carrier was incorporated in LOH 
The president of Aviation Enterprise, Ro BE. Me 
Kaughn. began his aviation career in 1928 with Curtis 
Wricht. and several of the other officials have been 
associated with him in previous aviation activities 
851-mile Extension Pioneer Airlines, first of the 


to be iven feeder service on an 


experimental basis. has been given an 


secondary carriers v 


idditional 85 


miles of routes Pioneer has been operating from 
Houston to Amarillo, via \ustin, San Angelo, Abilene 
and Lubbock (682 miles) since August 1945. The 
extensions bring the carrier's route mileage up to 


Board 


1.523. In a ¢ the 
Pioneer's certificate for 3. ve 
Midland-Oude 


service to 


oncurrent opinion 
tended 


Addition of 


points direct 


ssa to Pionee rs route will 
’ 


Austin and also to 


give those 


Lubbock and Amarillo. Two other new stops on this 
leg are Lamesa and Plainview A new route between 
Midland and Fort Worth-Dallas with stops at Big 
Spring, Sweetwater, Abilene, Eastland and Mineral 
Wells will provide service to new important points in 
west Texas and will also give Midland, Big Spring 
and Abilene local service. Another new route granted 
Pioneer between Dallas-Fort) Worth and Houston 


designates as intermediate stops, Waco, Temple and 
Bryan, with first air service to the latter two cities. 

Decisions on the applications of two of the feeder 
lines in the case were deferred. South Central Air 


Transport’s application will be 


Mis 


considered in the 


case. 


*rtificates 


fifth in a series of eleven regional cases to be 


for two new feeder carriers, Aviation 


ind Central Airlines. and route extensions for Pioneer Airlines. present feeder car- 


sissippi Valley case, and that of Texas-New Mexico 
\irlines, in the Arizona-New Mexico case. 
Grant Shuttle Service Departing from the re 


quirement that every point on eae h route be served in 
every laid down in previous feeder-line de 
Airlines, Aviation 


Airlines authority 


j 
schedule, 


cisions, the 


Board granted Central 


I nterprise and Pioneet to conduet 


shuttle services. This will permit the carriers to run 
extra flights between any adjacent or consecutive 
points where heavy traffic or special events demand, 
without continuing over the entire route. The Board 
stated, however, that it expects the carriers to pro- 
vide adequate service to every point on their routes 
before adding extra shuttle schedules. Adequate 
service will normally require two round trips a day 
over the entire route with stops at every point. the 
joard said. 

The Odessa-Midland stop on American’s route 4 


between Big Spring and El Paso will give these im 


oil 


portant ities one-company service to eastern in 
dustrial centers and West Coast points. In denying 
\merican’s request for a stop at Houston, the Board 
pointed out that this service would not result in any 
saving of mileage, and would also foreclose consider 
ation of pending applications by other carriers seek 
ing service through Houston from southern and south 
eastern points to the West Coast. 


Inclusion of Beaumont-Port Arthur as a stop) be 


tween Shreveport and Houston on Chicago and South- 


ern s route 53 will give these cities single-carrier serv- 


ice to the Mississippi Valley areas over the airline's 


, ) 
route 53 and 8. 


Given Try-out Service On Mid-Continent’s new 


Tulsa-Houston route are MeAlester, important trade 


and coal area in southeastern Oklahoma. Paris, agri- 


cultural center in Texas, and the oil cities, Tyler and 


Longview, which are to be served on an alternate 


basis. Tyler will 


receive its) first) north-south air 

transportation and the other three, their first) air 
service. 

This service was granted Mid-Continent on a tem 


Board to re-examine it at 
from the 
light of the 


to continue as an independ 


basis to enable the 
the 


porary 
the 


public benefit. 


end of three years standpoint of 


and in the carrier's efforts 
lo develop the route and 
ent carrier, 


Member Young dissente 
of shuttle 


d from the majority opinion 
He held that 


specihe ally 


in the matter service. turn 


authorized 
the 


schedules should be 


Board 


line would be 


around 
by the 
feeder 


in each individual instance where 
operating in direct: competition 
with a trunkline carrier. 
Central Airlines are (a) between 
Oklahoma City, Okla.. and Wichita, Kans... via Enid 
Okla. and Arkansas City-Winfield, 
Amarillo, Tex.. and Tulsa, Okla., 
Enid, Bart 
between Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Wewoka. Ada, 
Okla.. Fort Worth, Tex.: 
Dallas, Tex. and Tulsa, Okla. via 
Sherman-Denison. Tex... Durant. MeAlester, Wewoka,. 
and Okmulgee, Okla.: (e) between Dallas. 
Ark.-Tex.. via Greenville and 
Aviation 
Dallas, 
tine, and Corsicana, Tex.: 
Antonio, Tex., 


Routes granted 


and Ponea City, 
Kans.; (b) 
via Pampa, Woodward, 
lesville. Okla.: (ce) 
Dallas, Tex... via 


between 
Ponea City, and 


and Shawnee, and 
Ardmore. 


(d) 


Gainesville and 


between 


Pex... and 
Texarkana, Paris, Tex. 
Enterprise are: (a) be 
Pales 
between Houston and 
Vic 
toria, Tex.: (ce) between San Antonio and El Paso, 
Tex.. valde. Eagle Pass, Del Rio, Fort) Stock 
ton, Alpine, Marfa, and Van Horn, Tex.: (d) between 
Brownsville, Tex... and Eagle Pass. Tex.. via Harlin 
gen, Mission-MeAllen-Edinburg, Laredo, and Crystal 
City, Tex.: Dailas Fort Stockton, 
Tex.. via Fort Worth, Stephenville, Brownwood, Cole 
VMeCamev-Shefheld, Tex. 


Routes granted 


Pex., Lufkin. 


(bh) 


via Freeport, Bay City, 


tween, Houston and Via 


San and 


Vila 


(e) between and 


San Angelo, and 


man, 
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U. S. Prepares Plans 
For South Pacific 
Regional Meeting 


U. S. preparation for the South Pacific 
regional meeting. called by the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization is 
The meeting. fifth in the 
regional series, will be held in Melbourne. 


being completed. 


Australia, February 4, to plan an air naviga- 
tion system for international transport in that 
part of the world. 

When the U. 
their pockets complete information about the facilities 
which are now available in the South Pacifie area for 
international civilian use, and recommendations for 
Pro- 


posals are also being drafted for special procedures 


S. delegates leave, they will have in 


any additional facilities they consider necessary. 


such as altimeter setting, position reporting, exchange 
of meteorological information, and operation of search 
and rescue service. 

Will Represent U. S. 


done by a technical committee previously established 


Preparatory work is being 


under the Air Coordinating Committee to handle the 
problems involved in PICAO regional activities. This 
committee is under the chairmanship of Glen A. Gil- 
bert. Chief of Technical Mission in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. Chairmen of the various 
working groups making up the committee, who also 
will be the U. S. representatives in these fields at the 
meeting, are: Angier, CAA, Aerodromes, 
Air Routes and Ground Aids: Raymond Nicholson, 
CAA, Air Carrier Operations: Clifford P. Burton, 
CAA, Air Traffic Control: Delbert M. Little, Weather 
Bureau. Meteorology; Lt. Comdr. John D. MeCubbin, 
Coast Guard, Search and Rescue; and L. Ross Haves. 
CAA, Aeronautical Teleecommunications and Radio 
Aids to Air Navigation. 

Assisting the committee in its preparation of the 


James F. 


United States position and viewpoint are 
tives from the War Department, Navy 

Civil Aeronautics Board, Federal Communications 
Commission, State Department, Air Transport) Asso- 
the interested 


representa- 
Department. 


ciation, including representatives of 
airlines, and Aeronautical Radio. 


CAA Sixth and Ninth 


as representatives of the military 


Representatives of the 
Regions. as well 
forces in the South Pacific theater, are expected to 


participate as members of the U.S. delegation. 


3.000 Aireraft a Month 
Average Production in 1946 


After a slow start during the early months of this 
year, civil aircraft production hit its stride and aver- 
aged 3,000 per month for the period January-October 
1946. The peak was reached in August when 4,683 
planes were shipped to civil aviation customers. How- 
ever, October was also a big month for civil aircraft 
production with a volume only 4 percent less than in 
August. 








Civil Aircraft Shipments, January-October, 1946 
a * Potal 
Month 2 place | 3 and 4 — all 
plac piace models 
January 1,172 15 10 1 
February 1, 180 24 18 a 
March 1,919 50 50 2. 
April 2,228 51 18 2’ 397 
May 2,921 80 72 d 3 
June 3, 202 178 19 3,42 
July 3, 087 271 30 3, 388 
August $,189 467 27 +, 683 
Septembe 3, 504 $97 39 4,040 
October 3, 920 553 27 4, 500 
Totals 27, 322 , 186 430 >) O38 


JANUARY 15, 1947 





CAA to Limit Mailing List 
For Aircraft Specifications 


Reduction of the present mailing list maintained 
by the Civil \dministration for aircraft, 


engine, propeller and component specifications will 


\eronautics 


eo into effect February l. 

The expense of filling blanket orders for the large 
number of persons on the list makes it necessary to 
limit this service to those in the industry who are im- 
mediately concerned, according to A. S. Koch, Assist- 
ant Administrator for Safety Regulation. 

Persons who are not on the revised list will still be 
able to get specific copies of individual specifications 
by making a written request for the desired material 
to their regional office. Requests will not be filled in 
the Washington office. 

Mr. Koch also pointed out that the manufacturers 
of the items described may, at their option, reproduce 
the specifications for such distribution as they desire. 

Those to be retained on the public mailing list for 
specifications after February 1 include only the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Manufacturers of aircraft or aircraft equipment. 

2. Approved repair stations. 
>». Certificated mechanics who are currently on the 

mailing list and are identifiable as certificated 

airmen. 

1, Scheduled airline operators. 

5. Foreign government agencies and personnel re- 
questing the material, 

6. Designated representatives of the CAA, 

The list will be 
Phe manufacturer of the item covered in the specifi- 





further reduced on May 1 to: l. 


cation: Designated representatives of the CAA; 


3. Foreign government agencies and personnel re- 


questing the specifications. 
The new policy does not apply to Airworthiness 


The CAA will 


these without change in the mailing list. 


Directives, continue to distribute 





CAA to Open Foreign Office 
In the Philippines This Year 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration is opening its 
first office in the Philippine Islands this year. 

(Assigned to assist the Philippine government in 
establishing airways aids under the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act, Chandler Griggs, 
will represent all functions of the CAA there until 
the proposed foreign office is fully established and a 
permanent staff appointed. 

His principal assignment is the installation of aids 
Tentative plans call 


airways engineer, 


for U.S. trans-oceanic airlines. 
for construction of a high-powered communications 
station in the Philippines similar to the six trans- 
oceanic stations operated in the United States; for 
traffic control and communications facilities at Manila 
and three other places yet to be selected: and for two 
low frequency high power omni-directional ranges for 
ocean flying. 

The CAA originally surveyed the Islands for air- 
ways aids and recommended approximately $32.000,- 
000 for installation and operation of such aids for 
local and international use. This was reduced to 
$8,000,000 and no local air routes can be installed 
and equipped. The $8,000,000 appropriated is avail- 
able through the fiscal year 1950. 

Mr. Griggs has been with the CAA for nine years, 
three of which he spent in Alaska. 


Parts 04a and 04b Designated 


To distinguish between the two Parts 04 of the 
Civil Air Board has 
directed that the Airplane Airworthiness Part issued 
Nov. 1, 1943, be identified as Part 04a, and that the 
Nov. 9, 1945, edition be identified as 04b. 


Regulations now in use, the 


Lack of Funds 
Causes Shut-down 


Of CAA Stations 


Operation of 56 aeronautical communications sta- 
tions and three airport traffic control towers in the 
continental United States may be discontinued as a 
result of insufficient funds, the Civil Aeronauties Ad- 
ministration has announced. 

In addition to the complete shut-down of service by 
these facilities the CAA may be forced to reduce 
the scheduled 24-hour operations of six traffic control 
towers to 16 hours a day, and to cancel plans to place 
in service six new airport traffic control towers. 

The stations are scheduled fo close or go on shorter 
hours at various times before July 1, unless some 
way is found to relieve the situation. 


The towers slated to be closed are at Bangor, 
Maine, Red Bluff, Calif., and Winslow, Ariz. Tower 


operations may be reduced to 16 hours a day at 
Abilene, Austin, Brownsville, Big Spring, and Corpus 
Christi, Tex., and Little Roek, Ark. 

The communications stations which may be discon- 
tinued are at the following places: 

Region 1: Brookville, Pa., Dansville, Dunkirk, and 
Glens Falls, N. Y., Houlton, Maine, West Lebanon, 
N. H., Montpelier, Vt., Providence, R. 1, Sunbury, 
and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Danville, Va. 

Region 2: Tylertown, Miss., Lane and 
Anniston, Ala. 

Region 3: Ashley and Golva, N. D., MeCool and 
Melroy, Ind., Archbold, Cherry Fork and Port Clinton, 
Ohio, Warsaw, Ky., St. Ignace and Cadillac, Mich., 
and Frontenac, Minn. 

Region 4: Anton Chico, N. Mex., and Clarendon, 
Sulphur Springs, Navasota, Yoakum, Palacios and 
\lice, Tex.. and Sorocco, N. Mex. 

Region 5: Coffeyville, Kan., Big 
Springs and Overton, Nebr., Lamoni and Montezuma, 
Iowa, Phillip and Spearfish, S. D. 

Region 6: Trona, Calif., and Gabbs Valley, Fallon 
and Tonopah, Nev. 

Region 7: Arlington, Ontario, and LaGrande, Ore., 
Easton, Stevenson and Kelso, Wash., Gooding and 
Strevell, Idaho, and Custer, Mont, 


Anderson, 
S. C.. Evergreen and 


Cassoday and 


CAA Handbook Supplement 
Records Rapid Aviation Growth 


The rapid growth of civil aviation since July 1, 1945, 
is indicated by new data presented in the October 
1946 supplement to the CAA Statistical Handbook. 
On July 1, 1946, there were 25,904 more registered 
aircraft than on July 1, 1945; 614 more airports; 
1.241 more miles of Federal Airways; and 237 more 
aircraft in operation by the domestic airlines. 

United States scheduled domestic airlines moved 
into the million passengers per month category in 
April of last year. During the first six months, 
6.085,238 passengers were carried with an average 
of more than 1,000,000 a month. 

While much of the air freight business has gone to 
nonscheduled operators, scheduled airlines have also 
been stepping up their volume. Because of the great 
interest in this growing operation, express ton miles 
and freight ton miles are shown separately in the 
CAA Handbook Supplement. More than 4.000,000 
ton miles of freight and almost 9,500,000 ton miles 
of express were flown in the first half of 1946. 

Contents of the new 14-page supplement include 
significant data on airports, Federal Airways, domestic 
and international air carrier operations, accidents, 
registered civil aircraft by states, and other topics. 

This supplement to the 1945 CAA Statistical Hand- 
book has just been published and is available without 
charge. Just send your letter or postcard requesting 
the supplement to the CAA Office of Aviation Infor- 
mation, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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Accident Reports... - 2 ew ee lel lel ele) Civil Aeronautics Board 
Lead-through Stud Failure The Civil Aero Phe second accident occurred at Elko, Nev., Sept. One-of-its-kind Accident Shortly after Trans- 


the probable cause of the 


Pa. July 


generator 


nautics Board attributes 
rWA in-flight 
Il, 19146, to 
] 


lead-through stud 


fire accident near Reading, 
failure of at least one of the 


installations in the fuselage skin of 


compartment. This resulted in 


the 


ard baggage 


local arcing, 
ignition of the I 
smoke of such density that the pilot was unable to 


the forw 


intense heating due lo electrical 


creation ¢ 


fuselage insulation, and 


the aircraft 


this accident, the mechanical deficiencies dis 


maintain control of 


Sines 


covered by Board investigation have been corrected. 


The TWA plane was on a local instrument training 
flight. Five crew members were fatally injured, and 
the instructor pilot was seriously injured. 


Following are the Board's conclusions: 


1. The design of the generator lead-through studs 
installed in this aircraft rendered those studs suscep 
tible to the skin and the 


development of extremely temperatures 


grounding to fuselage 


high local 
to electrical arcing. 
2. The through-stud design, furthermore, contained 


excessively high contact resistance, which, at peak 
the i 


due 


may arcing even when stud is 


properly installed. 
3. The presence of inflammable fuselage insulation 


the through-stud installation cre 


loads, cause 


in the vicinity of 
ated a fire hazard. 
tL. Hydraulic fluid leakage 


compartment of 049 aircraft presented a serious fire 


into the forward baggage 


hazard 
>. The 
not readily accessible from the cabin or crew compart 


baggage compartments of 049 aircraft were 


ment for purposes of fire control 
with 


6. O49 aircraft were inadequately provided 
fire or smoke-detecting systems within the fuselage. 
7. O19 aircraft were inadequately provided with 
fire-extinguishing equipment for possible fuselage 


fires and require remote extinguisher systems for the 
baggage compartments 

8. Insufficient attention had been provided the sub- 
ject of air flow control within the aircraft: presently 
employed in air carrier service 

9, Inspectional policies which have heretofore been 
followed did not provide adequate assurance of the 


elimination of particular categories of deficiencies of 


design or construction within newer aircraft. 


Trans-Luxury Airline Accidents The CAB has 
completed its investigation of two accidents to Trans 
Luxury Airlines, a noncertificated carrier which has 
been operating to various places in the United States 
from its headquarters in Teterboro, N. J. 

One accident occurred near the Moline Airport in 
Illinois, Aug. 21, 1946, during an attempted go-around 
following an emergency single-engine approach after 
The pilot and co-pilot 


23 occupants 


the left engine failed in flight. 
killed the 
received minor injuries. 

The Board gives as the probable cause of this acci 
the execution of the single-engine ap- 
proach. A contributing factor, the Board 
the failure of the pilot to exercise sufficient caution 
by having a qualified mechanic determine the reasons 
the left before leaving 


were and several of other 


dent faulty 


said, was 


for oil leakage in engine 
Chicago. 

Several accident records involving overshooting on 
an approach in which one propeller was feathered 
significant pattern of pilot errors, the 
said. The difference in drag of a feathered 
as compared to one that is windmilling is 
120 


indicate a 
Board 
propeller 
equivalent to approximately 220 horsepower at 
mph. The decrease in drag experienced in a single- 
engine approach with one propeller feathered, there- 


fore, requires a considerably longer approach path if 


the traffic pattern is flown at the normal altitude. 
An attempt to make such a landing from a normal 
approach pattern will invariably tend to result in 


overshooting. 


6 


\irlines’ plane crashed 

2'4 miles of the 
pilot was attempting to land in 
One child 


the remaining 21 occupants were 


5, 1916, when a Trans-Luxury 
against the ridge of 


Elko Airport. The 


eround-foge conditions to 


a slope west 


refuel. survived 
with minor 
killed. 

The Board gives as the probable cause of this acci- 


myuries: 


dent the pilot's action in continuing a landing ap- 
proach after having lost visual contact with the air- 
as a contributing factor, the pilot’s un- 
with the terrain in the vicinity of the air- 


port, and 
familiarity 
port. The ground slopes upward to a 114-foot eleva- 
tion west of the Elko field. 

The CAA communications station advised the pilot 
of weather conditions at the airport, but, since the 
airport does not have a tower, no other CAA aid was 
possible. Scheduled air carriers normally provide 
special services at such airports for their own ex- 
use, the Board pointed out. 
result of its investigation of this and other 


clusive 

\s a 
accidents involving noncertificated carriers, the Board 
has drafted proposed changes to Part 42 to provide 
additional safety requirements for this type of carrier 
using planes of 600 or more hp to carry passengers, 


and also, in some instances, cargo. 


Luggage Causes Crash Jamming of the elevator 
control by a piece of baggage proved fatal to George 
Russell Beatty. Jr.. 25. of Wichita Falls, Tex. Beatty 
had flown about 1.100 hours. most of which had been 
in military aireraft with the RAF A AF. 


The aircraft was demolished by impact. 


while and 

Beatty was one of four pilots ferrying aireraft from 
Wichita Falls, They 
tandem type and being the 
The group stopped at Van Horn and refueled, 


ey X.. to Salinas, ( alif. were of 


were flown from front 


seal 
then took off for El Paso, Tex.. the next intended 
stop. Beatty was flying approximately 800 feet 


behind the third ship. A few miles west of Van Horn 
the pilot of the third ship elanced back and observed 


Beatty's plane go into a dive of increasing steepness 


which continued until it struck the ground in a 
nearly vertical attitude. 

Examination of the wreckage revealed a broken 
control stick. The break had occurred near the 


bottom of the stick as if from great backward pres- 
sure. In the rear cockpit a large Gladstone bag, 
personal property of the pilot, bore marks which in- 
dicated conclusively that it had become wedged in 
such a manner as to hold the rear stick in a forward 
position. It was not possible to determine what 
means, if any, the pilot had taken to secure this bag 


thoroughly prior to take-off. 





Three New Safety Bulletins 


Three new Safety Bulletins, recently issued by the 
CAB Safety Bureau, deal with low-slow flying, sea- 
plane landing and take-off techniques, and measures 
for preventing aircraft collisions at small airfields. 
Flying—-the Fatal Mistake,” (No. 173- 
16) points out the danger of mixing climbs and turns 


| ow-Slow 


at low altitude. 

“Seaplane Safety,” (172-46) explains how the tech- 
nique of landing, taxiing and taking off in seaplanes 
differs from that required for landplanes. 

“Small-Field Traffic,” (176-46) urges small airfield 
operators to work out and enforce traffic patterns and 
rules as a remedy for private flying collisions. The 
bulletin presents a sample traffic pattern the operator 
can use as a guide. 

These bulletins are for sale at 5 cents each by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





took off from 
to LaGuardia 
and the pilot 
without 


continental and Western Air's Trip 456 
the Chicago Municipal Airport en route 
Field, July 2, 1946, both engines failed 
forced to make an 
power in a field adjoining the Chicago Belt Railroad. 


Was emergency landing 

The Board gives fuel starvation as the cause of this 
power failure, although the investigation revealed no 
cause for this condition. After reviewing the records, 
the Board concluded that this aecident is unique in 
the experience of accident investigation. 

The left engine failed shortly after take-off at 600 
feet, and the captain entered a turn to the left in- 
tending to go back to the field. After approximately 
90 degrees of turn, the right engine also failed with 
no prior indication of difficulty. 

Maneuvering the plane to avoid buildings and resi- 
dential sections, Captain Gracey brought the plane 
down into the open area without serious injury to 
either the crew or passengers. 


Fuel Exhausted Engine stoppage due to fuel 
exhaustion over a residential area of Chicago resulted 
in an accident in which three passengers, Mrs. Cor- 
nelia Spencer, Miss Earner Mays, and Miss Jeanne 
Bertagna, were seriously injured and the aircraft was 
extensively damaged. Pilot Thomas Joseph Reames 
and another passenger, Jolin Schoebel, received minor 
injuries. 

Reames, 28, held an airplane transport pilot. cer- 
tificate with single and multi-engine land and flight 
instructor ratings. He had flown over 3.000 hours in- 
cluding more than 1,500 in the type aircraft involved. 

Approximately eight miles east of the airport at an 
altitude of 1,800 feet the engine sputtered and then 
stopped necessitating an immediate landing on un- 
suitable terrain. The 
overgrown with vegetation and soon after the wheels 


area selected was rough and 
touched the ground the plane nosed over, coming to 
a stop inverted. 

Investigation revealed that engine stoppage was due 
to lack of fuel. The aircraft had been flown about 
1 and one-half hours without being refueled. 


Pilot, Passengers Killed Pilot) Eugene Me- 
Curdy, of Fort Worth, Tex. and three passengers, 


Mr. and Mrs. William A. Duff and Arthur B. Hill, all 
of Dallas, were fatally injured when they crashed in 
adverse weather near Antonio. McCurdy, 41, 
was certificated as a commercial pilot with single 
and multi-engine land and sea, instrument and flight 
instructor ratings. He had flown approximately 
6,100 solo hours, including about 1,500 at night and 
150 on instruments. The plane, owned by Aircraft 
Sales Company, was demolished by impact and fire. 

Feb. 4, 1946, Pilot McCurdy, with three revenue 
passengers, took off from Alamo Field, San An- 
tonio, for continuation of a return flight from 
Laredo, Tex.. to Dallas. There were no known con- 
tacts with the flight after it left San Antonio. When 
the aircraft failed to arrive in Dallas, a search was 
started and the burned wreckage was located from 
the air the afternoon of February 8. 

Terrain at the scene of the accident is approxi- 
mately 150 to 175 feet higher than the point of 
departure and was covered with high timber. Broken 
trees in the flight path indicated the aircraft was 
heading approximately 210 degrees and in a left turn 
at the time of initial impact. There was no evidence 
that any fire occurred prior to striking the trees. 
Due to the extent of damage little could be learned 
from an examination of the wreckage. Indications 
were that power was being developed at the time of 


San 


the crash. 

During the time the aircraft was on the ground at 
Alamo Field weather conditions were changing from 
contact to instrument. The pilot did not file an 
instrument flight plan although he was rated and 
the aircraft was equipped for instrument flight. 
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CAA Regulations 
For Airport Aid 
Set in Final Form 


Regulations for administering the Federal 
Airport Act have been approved in final form 
by T. P. Wright. Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics, 

“The public hearings on the regulations, held late 
in October, produced scores of valuable suggestions, 
Mr. Wright said. 
made at the hearings was carefully considered. 

Regulations Simplified “As a 
hearings, the job of clarifying, 
liberalizing the final draft of the regulations in the 
best interests of the airport program was made easier. 


“Every criticism and suggestion 


result of these 


simplifying, and 


The hearings revealed widely divergent viewpoints 
between large and small cities over a proposed “slid- 
ing-scale formula.” Under this formula, as originally 
proposed, the federal share of airport 
have been 50 percent on project costs up to $2.000,- 


costs would 
000, and would then have decreased progressively. 
Some large municipalities asked that the formula 
be eliminated entirely, and that the federal 
ment pay a flat 50 percent of project costs regardless 
Representatives of smaller 


govern- 


of the size of the project. 
towns, on the other hand, pointed out that available 
funds are limited and expressed fear that with the 
formula eliminated, one or two large projects would 
use up all the funds available in a particular state. 

Revises Sliding-Scale Formula—To protect both 
decided to 
the 
federal government to pay 50 percent on ail project 
costs up to $5,000,000 $2,000,000. The 
federal share on project costs of more than $5,060,000 
will percent with 
$1,000,000 of cost up to $11,000,000. 
federal contribution, regardless of airport size, will 


large and small-town interests, it) was 


keep the sliding-scale formula, but to permit 
instead of 


decrease by 5 each additional 


The minimum 


be 20 percent. 


As a result of comments at the public hearings, 
the final draft of the regulations has been shortened 
and simplified. Scores of minor changes were made 


the regulation 


situations, 


in order to broaden and _ liberalize 


sufficiently to meet unusual local 

It was decided that municipalities accepting fed- 
eral aid under the Act not make exclusive con- 
tracts on the sale of gasoline, repair services, and 
Although landing fees for private 
aircraft are frowned upon by the CAA, such fees 
are not prohibited in the final draft of the regulations, 
because the CAA regards operation of airports built 
with federal the exclusive 
sibility of the sponsors. 

The Federal Airport 
May 1946, authorizes a seven-year airport building 
and improvement program in which the federal gov- 
ernment may pay up to 50 percent of project costs 
The Act 
authorizes federal expenditures totaling $500,000,000 
Of that amount, $45.000.000 
has been appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1947. 

The Act places many limitations on expenditure 
of the funds, but at the same time gives wide dis- 
cretionary powers to the Administrator of Civil Aero- 
nautics. The regulations represent decisions on how 
these discretionary powers will be applied. 


may 


charter operations. 


assistance to be respon- 


Act, passed by Congress in 


sustained by state and local governments. 


during the seven years. 


The final text of the regulations was printed in 
the Federal Register on January 9, and may be ob- 
tained for 15 cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Air Agreement Signed with Uruguay 

The United States and Uruguay signed an air trans- 
port agreement December 14. The two U. S. airlines, 
Pan American Airways and Panagra will serve Mon- 
tevideo under the new arrangement. 
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Charts Show Civil Aviation Progress in 1946 
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airways traffic, new devices were readied for opera- 
tion. Three modified GCA radar sets were being in- 
stalled for experimental use this winter in the New 
York, Chicago and Washington airport traffic contro! 
towers. Instrument landing systems were installed 
by CAA at approximately 50 airports as the airlines 
completed installation of corresponding airborne re- 
Very 


high frequency airways were placed in operation on 


ceiving equipment and pilot training in its use. 


six routes, first stage in the eventual conversion of 
the entire 40,000 miles of airways to VHF. Develop- 
work continued at the CAA Experimental 
Station in Indianapolis on many other radio and 
radar improvements. 

Safety Duties Delegated—*Streamlined safety 
regulation methods were introduced in order to pro- 
vide maximum efficient service with a limited staff to 
a constantly expanding industry. Thousands of quali- 
fied industry experts were designated by the CAA to 
administer examinations of pilots and mechanics, and 
to conduct inspections of aircraft at the factory or in 
the field. A simplified aircraft registration form was 
adopted, where the owner ‘writes his own. ticket.’ 


mental 





“A mutually satisfactory agreement was reached 
with state and local law enforcement officials on the 
obligations of federal and non-federal bodies for curb- 
ing reckless flying. 

“CAA initiated a 
part of its effort to supplement safety engineering and 


series of ‘fly right’ posters, as 
It also inaugu- 
rated an anti-noise campaign, aimed at making the 
airplane a ‘good neighbor.’ Related 
cluded assistance to states in the conduct of courses 


enforcement with safety education. 
activities in- 


for their police officials; cooperation with them in 
their high school and elementary school aviation edu- 
cation program; and publication of popular texts on 
navigation and meteorology for the private pilot.” 

Prospects for Future—Looking ahead to 1947, 
Mr. Wright foresaw both opportunities and perils 
confronting the aviation industry. 

“The great number of student pilots certificated 
during 1946 can be into private 
pilots in 1947, if personal flying is made more attrac- 
tive by better aircraft, more airports, and sensible 
regulation. On the other hand, we can repeat the 
prewar experience of disillusioned pilots selling their 
aircraft because they lacked utility proportionate to 
cost. I look forward confidently to continuing gains.” 
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s Maddux ilso «violated = th pr sions of sections 60.105(a), 

32 et e 60.104(b) and 60.101 of the Regulations (Nov 13) 
SD-63 suspends private certificate of George W. On for 
suspe 6 le earrying a passenger he piloted n 
Kels air { than 1000 feet over a congested area 
te vi ot vy to the provisio of see. 60.105(a) of 
the Regulations and also violat of sections 

60.104(b) and 60.101 of the Reg 





No. SD-64 suspends mechanic 
| ecause he presented 
of the Administrator of Civil 


tirworthy when it was not 

















nto ne t , 
the suspends student ertificate of George W I 
(De ) because he piloted an aircraft at an altitude 
ion vove the Housatonic River near New Milford, ( 
rt and struck a telephone line, contrary to the pre is of sec 
60.105(b) of the Regulations Taylor also violated the provisions 
Airlines, Ine of see. 60.101 of the Regulations. (Nov. 13) 
No. SD-70 suspend ite of Keith N. Vallier for 
ne in 6 months becau eraft in a careless and reckless 
et 2374 manner so as to endanger the lives and property of 
that he flew over the Lake City Sehool and adjacent 
ce leave residential area of Seattle, Wash., executing power-off 
Case circling the area at an altitude of about 300 feet, contrary to 
the provisions of sec, 60.101 of the Regulations Vallier also 
yoration to violated the provisions of  s¢ 60.105(a) of the Regulations. 


Md and (Nov. 13) 





January No. SD-71 suspends private certificate of Gilbert J. Wood for 
30 days beeause he flew an aircraft at an altitude of less than 

Ltd 00 feet so as to involve a hazard to property on the surface 
contrary to the provisions of sec. 60.105(b) of the Regulations. 

to Wood also violated the provisions of sec. 60.101 of the Regulations. 


(Nov. 13) 






























Flving No. SD-73 suspends commercial of Charles H. Gray 
Case Jr. for 6 months and thereafter passes a flight test 
required for the original issuance 1 t certificate Gray 
suspend operated an aircraft when, because of mage to the left wing, it 
Calif was t in an airworthy condition, contrary to the provisions of 
s¢ 43.20 of the Regulations He also violated the provisions 
inaug of sections 43.20. 60.105(a). 60.108(a) 3.402(b) and 60.101 of 
the e t lations (Nov. 15) 
(Dec. 5) No. SD 74 suspends commercial ut f Greenwood O 
per Cocanougher for 60 days | from Cool Meadow 
rute 2 Airport, Lexington, Ky forming to the fl f trafl 
mber 7 entrary to tl provisions 60.106(a) of the Regulations: he 
ilso violated the provisions of section 60.106(b)) of tl Regula 
7 — tions (No 12) 
Airlin N SD 80 suspends | ’ rtifieate of Wi I Chandler 
for 6 months because in the vicinity of Vietory Airport. Dallas 
ot matt Tex he executed aerobatics 1 ling chandelles, wi anna 
1 1890 steep banks 1 a loop, so as t trafl trary t 
} | ons of se 60.104(a) { itions Chan 
ils it th provisions . 2 ) r 60.101 f 
“tag tl ulatior (No ) 

SD-87 Is | ' f Leonard D. Kiser { 
es he 0 days t se he piloted an a ft in the y ty of tl 
ma 6 ( lott Mur pal Airy Cha tt N ( ind rior t 

failes to observe rt he trafhe or take pr tution to 

bia wo collision. contrary to the 1 , mes of 60.100ta)bt1) rf 

N the Regulations Kiser also viola 1 the ns of sections 

pect 60.1060) 62) 60.106(a) (3) ind~=«-60.101 Reg t s 
tents (Nov. 26) 

“eee No suspends commervia rtifieate f Ones » Her 
nandez for 6 months because he flew in aireratt wer in open 
tir assembly at an altitude of less than 1000 feet. contrary to 
he provisions of se¢ 60.105(a) of the Regulations Hernandez 
ilso violated the provisions of sections 60.104(b) and 60.101 of 
the Regulations (Dee. 3) 

No. SD 90 suspends student certificate of Wilber } Evans fo 
6 months because he operated an aircraft in a careless and reck 
less manner so as to endanger the lives and pr rtv of } s 
ontrary to the provisions of  se« 60.101 rf the Regulations 





20) 
No. SD 91 suspends student ertifieate of Wm. G. Kresge for 











6 months because he piloted an aireraft over a congested area 

of Santa Fe Hills, Kansas City. Mo at an altitude of 400 feet 

contrary to the provisions of sé 60.105(a) of the Regulations 

ind also violated the provisions of sec. 60.101 of the Regulations 

sions (Dee. 3) 

No. SD-93 suspends student certificate of David R. Beach for 

6 months because he flew over a congested area of Overland. Mo 

the pro it an altitude of 150 feet. contrary to the provisions f sec 





60.105(a) of the Regulations: Beach also violated the pro 
of section 60.101 of the Regulations (Dec. 5) 
Crowell No. SD-94 suspends commervrial certificate of Jerry I Good 


violated 


ruditorium man for 6 months because he flew over the campus of Towa State 





mn t College at an altitude less than 1000 feet. contrary to the 











emergency provisions of sec. 60.105(a) of the Regulations: Goodman also 

of sec violated the provisions of sec. 60.101 of the Regulations. (Dec. 6) 

No. SD 95 suspends commercial certificate with flight instructor 

Ballard for of Harry Galinsky for 60 days because, while flying as 

on the or in charge of an aireraft. he permitted or acquiesced in 

2 com another’s piloting an aircraft over the campus of lowa_ State 

University College and diving several times over a dormitory to an altitude 
500 feet of 150 feet. (Dee. 6) 

Regulations No. SD-96 suspends commercial certificate of Wm. G. Jacques 

(Dec. 5) for 90 days because he performed repairs on an aireraft when he 

Hutchens, Jr was not properly certificated for the making of such repairs, 


contrary to the provisions of sections 43.20 and 18.50 of the 
Regulations (Nov. 16) 


to the 


Yost for Revocations 
! 





S-24 revokes student certificate of John A. Ambrosini be 
1e violated the provisions of sections 60.105(a) and 60.101 
(Dee. 2) 

es student certificate of Salvatore Musumeci 


reckless 


contrary 





ilations. 
he violated the provisions of sections 43.50 and 43.52 of 
gulations. (Nov. 1%) 
SD 58 revokes student certificate of Wm. R. Patterson be 
cause he violated the provisions of section 43.50 of the Regulations. 
(Nov. 9) 
No. SD-59 revokes student certificate of Jacob W. Baker be 





W 





d other 


iene, 5 cause he violated the provisions of section 43.50 of the Regulations. 


(Nov. 6) 
No. SD-60 revokes student certificate of Gilmer Jackson Winn, 
(See Official Actions page 11) 


» vicinity 


500 feet 


zulations. 
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CAA and CAB Releases 


obtained from the 
AB releases 


Information Section 


Copies of CAA releases may be 
CAA Office of 


are obtain ible 


Information.  ¢ 
Public 


\viation 
from the 


of the Board. Both offices are located in the De 
partment of Commerce Building. Washington 25, 
ID. ¢ 


Administration 
Appointed CAA 


Cannon Attorney for Region 3 
(Dee. 11) 
“No Funds” —¢ \\ Stations. (Dee. 5) 


Revised Regulations to Speed Clearances at Airports 


oses 60 ¢ 


of Entry. (Dee. 12) 
CAA Demonstrates Inexpensive Lighting for Small 
Airports. (Dee. 13) 


Speech by A. A. 
Equipment En 
proval of 


Vollmec ke a 


gineering Division, entitled, 


Chief. Airframe and 
“The Ap 
Aircraft Components and Materials by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration Reasons for and 
Procedure.” 

CAA to Install Airways Aids in Philippine Islands 
(Dee. 18) 

CAA-( 


Problem 


AB Committer 
(Dee. 19) 


» Study Mutual 


Appointed t 


Board 


“NE” Aireraft Certifieation. (Nov, 22) 
Statistics Mileage and trafiie on 20 domestic air 
>} months of 1946. (Nov. 26) 

U.S. Permit for Norwegian Airline. (Nov. 26) 
Pexas-Oklahoma case. (Nov. 27) 


Accident Investigation Re port, rw ff hicage, itl... 


carriers for first 


Oninion 


July 2. 1946. (Dee. 2) 
ACC. Industry Advisory Panel Meets. (Dee. 9) 
Accident Investigation Report, Trans-Luxury Air 
lines, Elko, Nev. Sept. 5. 1916. (Dee. 10) 
Supplemental Opinion in the Pacifie Case. (De 
17) 


(Dec. 18) 
rW A. Reading. Pa.. 


Landis Speaks at Harvard Club. 
Accident Investigation Report 
July 11. 1916.) (Dee. 18) 


Australian Official Thanks CAA 
Kor Civil Aviation Assisianee 


ates the 


aviation department by the 


assistance given its civil 
Civil Admin 
Johnston, Deputy Director Gen 
Australia told Charles 1. 
Administrator of the CAA at a recent 
luncheon to observe the signing of the 


United States and 


\ustralia appre 
\eronautics 
istration. Capt. E. ¢ 
eral of Civil) Aviation in 
Stanton, Depry 
Washin tron 
bilateral agreement 
\ustralia. 

Mr. Stanton at the lune>beon announced the immi 
nent opening of one of the CAA’s 16 foreien offices at 
Re ede | Nic hols, 


aviation matters in Australia, to be t! 


between the 


long acquainted with 


CAA represen 


Sidnev. with 


tative there. 

Australian planes now may stop at San Francisco 
to discharge and pick up passengers en route to Van 
couver, and U.S. planes will fly all the way to Sidney, 
instead of stopping as they have been at Auckland, 
IN. de 

C..2. 


aviation organization in Washington, also praised the 


Smart, representative of the Australian civil 
cooneration of the CAA in making available its ex 
perience to all departments of the government “down 


under” and expressed the hope that the two depart 
ments would continue to develop along parallel lines 
Nichols and C. J. Smith. 
retary of the Australian civil 


\A officials were 


as they have in the past. 
third 


aviation de 


international sec 
partment, and a score of ¢ 
at the luncheon, 


guests 


Starts South Pacifie Service 


Pan American has announced that it would start 


service on its South Pacific route between San Fran 


ciseo, Calif.. and Sydney. Australia. January 10. 
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lat MIANUA 
Tire No Ny Sn ol 
I € D An i I date A mend- 
nent ments 
Aircraft 
ness Certificates 01 $0.05 0/15/42 None None 
and Production Certificates 02 05 7/1/4 $0.10 S if 
ne Airworthiness—Normal, Utility, Acrobatic e 
nd Restricted Purpose Categories 03! Free 11/13/45 Nor e P None 
Airplane Airworthiness Oda 15 11/1/43 ) 45 1/44 2 
Airplane Airworthiness Transport Categories 04b Free | 11/9/45 None None 
Rotoreraft Airworthin 06 10 5/24/46 Nor None 
Aireraft Airworthiness, Limited Categor 09 Free 11/21 /4¢ None Nor 
Engine Airworthiness 13 05 8/1/41 None None 
Propeller Airworthiness 14 05 | 7/15/42 l ) 5/1 46 
Equipment Airworthiness 15 05 5/31/46 No stock 7 ] 38 
Radio Equipment Airworthiness 16 .05 | 2/13/41 lree 2/13/41 
Maintenance, Repair, and Alteration of <Aireraft 
Engines, Propellers, Instruments 18 05 9/1/42 50 6/1/43 
Airmen 
Pilot Certificates 20 05 7/1/45 3 None None 
Airline Pilot Rating 21 05 10/1/42 3 None None 
Lighter-than-air Pilot Certificates 22 05 (10/15/42 1 None None 
Mechanic Certificates 24 05 7/1/43 1? None None 
Parachute Technician Certificates 25 05 |12/15/43 ; None None 
Traffic Control Tower Operator Certificates ; 26 05 |10/10/45 1 Nor e None 
Aircraft Dispatcher Certificates 27 05 7/1/4€ No 1e None 
Physical Standards for Airmen , 29 05 | 1/10/46 , None None 
Operation Rules 
Air Carrier Operating Certificatior 40 10 7/10/46 None None 
Scheduled Air Carrier Operations Outside Conti 
nental U.S : 41 05 »/1/4€ 3 None None 
Nonscheduled Air Carrier Certification and Opera 
‘ Rules 42 05S 8/1/46 2 None None 
General Operation Rules 43 05 7/1/45 7 None None 
Air Carrier Regulations 05 7/1/45 None None 
tation of Explosives and other Dangerous 
cles 49 05 7/1/45 None None 
Air Agencies 
vy Certificates 50 05 4/30/46 15 »/15/46 
ictor Rating 51 05 (12/15/43 l None None 
1 Rating 52 05 | 10/1/42 Free 2/41 
1 Rating 53 05 8/1/42 I ree ? 40 
ft Certificates and Ratings 54 .05 | 1/21/43 None None 
Air Navigation 
Air Traffie Rules . 60 05 8/1/45 24 15 10/45 
Scheduled Air Carrier Rules 61 .10 8/1/46 4 None None 
Miscellaneous 
Rules of | . 7 
cation I 97 Free 1/1/47 None None 
Definitiors 98 05 l 2 ; None None 
Mode of Citation 99 Free (11/15/40 None None 
Regulations of the Administrator 
Aircraft Registration Certificates 501 Free 3/31/43 None None 
on raft Ownership 503 Free 31/43 No None 
‘tion or Alteration of Structures 
c e Airways Free 7/2343 Nor None 
Seizure of t Free 12/8/41 None None 
Reproduction and Dissemination of Current Exami y 
nation Materials ; 532 Free | 1/1543 None None 
( 1 witl sions of this r € l } P O4 = rulations 340 
540A = ) =} on 361 
ote: Those pz i manuals for which there ts a price are obt endent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office e te ld be br c able to the Superintendent. Cur- 
rency is sent at s imer are obts <s $ Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington 25 s and Regulations the Administrator f Aviation Information, Dept 








of Commerce. Washington 25 








Ai P 
irport Program 
(Continued from page 1) 
of existing and construction of new Class 3 airports, 
$17.363.262. 

Total airport costs for both federal government and 
sponsors are broken down as follows, according to 
estimates: $55.965.448 fer the 
$5.087.800 for 


hangars: and $10.538.617 for 


preliminary landing 


area program: buildings other than 
land. 

“Everv effort has heen exerted by careful encineer- 
filed to 


as possible toward 


ing and close scrutiny of 
make federal 


creating a truly 


project) requests 
money go as far 
national network of 


said. “We. of 


deficiencies 


comprehensive 


airperts,” the Administrator course, 


are aware that many exist. in large 


terminal airports fer air transportation, and we will 
assist local governments in remedying these. just as 
soon as the law permits and funds are appropriated.” 


New CAA-CAB Committee 
To Solve Joint Problems 


interest to the Civil Aero- 
Civil Aeronautics 
\A-CAB Committee. 


The committee will consider problems of common 


Problems of mutual 


nautics Administration and the 


Board will be handled by a new 


concern and make final decisions in all matters except 
those requiring formal action by the Board. 

Membership of the committee will consist of: pil 
Wright, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, Chair- 
man: Clarence M. Young, Member, Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Co-chairman; A, S. Koch, Assistant 
trator, Safety Regulation. CAA: Wallace 
Director, Safety Bureau, CAB: R. P. Boyle, Assistant 
General Counsel, CAA: and Merrill A ssist- 
ant General Council, CAB. 

John Marshall has been designated Executive Sec- 


A dminis- 


S. Dawson, 


Armour, 


retary. 
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DOMESTIC AND TERRITORIAL AIR CARRIER STATISTICS 


Operations for the first eleven months of 1946 as compared with the same period of 1945 
























Revenue miles flow Rev issengers ¢ 1 Rey passe ws xpress and freight 
Januar ovember iInduplicated swicaeis avambhnat rried (tons 
Operator ; Nov nuary—November , tary-Nov Janua November 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Avinti Tr 1.364.595 0 0 0 95.8 66.5 
s, Tn 11.339. 865 2 257.906 | 1. ISG. 818.656 92 556.422 iW 1910 12. 430.5 
In 7.443.120 185,538 194,379,521 133,531,623 1. 686.0 998.1 
itie Airlines, Inc 6 645 14.871 2,727 542 1. 844,052 77.9 121.5 
hern Air Lines, Ine +.621,24 324,164 127 684,415 76,314,299 1,269.7 802.8 
s, Inc 12.797 143 , 272 12 370.868 25 834.208 208 9 102.8 
Lines, Inc §, 247.313 189 510 70 , 263 646 $3,208 358 204 4 188.5 
>. 209 463 162.618 ISY 444,156 3 227.972 1.2060 5092 
23 654.631 104,536,078 3.721 
1,086 818 225 O56 20 469 849 2 920.7 2 
1,483 ,554 7A THO 10,098 O47 O00 6 
res, Ine 2.943 584 228 688 38,762,293 347.5 2 
National c 5,039.7 4 610 60,959,741 387 7 1 
Northeast Airlines, Inc 1,954,345 iS4 84 33 . 398 .327 589.5 l 
Northwest Airlines, Inc 10.720, 428 76 754 I88 921,106 1, 868.8 1,338.4 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corporatior 9 871.764 1,245 a7 1 167 960 , 558 5,969.0 3. 578.6 
Pioneer Air Lines, Inc 249,241 Is 3.491 199 1,032,456 17.5 2.4 
lranscontinental & Western Air, Inc 28,125,108 815 515.112 745 155,366 992 9.1190 7.845.6 
United Air Lines, Ine 34.932 .995 1.625 702,961 O88 526 755.693 11.027 .4 5,517.5 
Western Air Lines, Inc 1.745.837 143 209.124 327 85.348 523 l 629.2 
Potal 244,978 .787 189,901,103 ». 810.619 5.995.343 4,721 ,320,749 3 .065.726.777 56,707 .8 41.573.3 
Index (1945 100 12900 100 00 163.64 100.00 154.00 100.00 136.40 100.00 
ul milles fle Wi 
seat-miles flown Revenue passenger 
January—-November load factor (percent) 
Operator Express Freight January~ November 
January November Januar November 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
All American Aviation, Inc 12.673 10,342 0 0 0 0 
American Airlines, Inc 1,420 , 224 >, 278.134 5.123.078 814.244 l 3.265 766.947, 188 82.75 90.30 
Braniff Airways, Inc 506 379 156 555 198 843 0 169 .937 149 224.691 78.96 89.48 
Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines, Inc 1,796 7.800 1.0090 2 269 6.038 .020 3.714.853 19.64 19.64 
Chieago & Southern Air Lines, Inc 131,445 98 O51 10.756 0 178,873,248 95,920 359 71.38 79.56 
Colonial Airlines, Inc 54, 803 20,514 0 0 58.368 .033 31,714,538 72.59 81.46 
Continental Air Lines, Inc 61.751 80,285 57.116 0 103.784, 086 55,190,790 67.70 78.29 
Delta Air Lines, Inc 145,478 217.180 94,928 0 263 037 ,423 110,343,705 72.02 84.49 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc 2 222.013 64,154 1652 966,216 87.38 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd 99 695 309 078 837 571 142,911 37,192, 884 21,817,968 85.51 93 . 82 
Inland Air Lines, Inc 17 563 LO ,493 3,858 0 33,133,953 21,675, 885 62.32 72.42 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc 118,930 57,109 0 0 94,307,174 51,105,378 73.27 75.85 
National Airlines, In« 205.975 111,307 25,338 0 197 621,914 67 ,934 ,350 79.02 89.73 
Northeast Airlines, Inc 100,577 33.907 0 0 114,877,021 44,577,983 | 67.50 74.92 
Northwest Airlines, Inc 1 064,988 737.694 12.046 0 $22 941,530 213,043 .795 82.80 88.68 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Corporatior 1,146,171 790,434 249.673 0 186,453,029 203.981. 888 71.31 82.34 
Pioneer Air Lines, Inc d,a72 654 0 0 12.381 .876 1,932,575 12.29 412 
lranscontinental & Western Air, Inc 3,389,972 3.064.114 1,844,519 61,792 809 607 .995 503 882.870 85.07 37 
United Air Lines, Ine $, 890.436 1.383.093 3,615,083 0 1, 156,324,494 559,212,381 85.14 20 
Westen Vir Lines, Inc 370, 154 251,275 137,740 1,604 240,169,141 97,781,370 73.60 29 
lotal 7,344,582 19,279 .032 11.744.558 1.086.974 5.895.515.023 3.462 .968.873 80.08 88.53 
Index (1945 L100 SO. 97 100.00 170.24 100 00 9046 100.00 


Januar February Marcel April Mua June July August September October November lotal 


Passengers carried (un 

















dup.) total revenue 
and non-revenus 661, 480 667,376 828,276 953,000 | 1,032,212} 1,173,699 | 1,218.458 | 1,367,345 296,567 | 1,205,494 878.225 | 11,282,132 
Passenger-miles flown 
total revenue ind 
non-revenue 536. 897.337 |337.356.042 413,367,422 |469.093.606 1521.643.616 |573.185.511 [582.226.9383 |638.310.579 |625.367.788 |570.223.624 |400,944,842 |5,468,617,300 
* Express and freight ton-nules combined under express prior to July 1945 
Novr lotals, index numbers, and statistics for November obviously do not include statistics not yet available at time of going to press, as indicated by blank spaces in the tables 
Nort Effective January 1, 1946 all revenue traffic statisties are reported to the CAB on the basis of direct airport-to-airport distances For purposes of comparabilit those statistics reported 
prior to that date o the basis of course-flown distances have beer ted to reflect direct airport-to-airport distances 
ffi i ; No. SD-78 revokes student certificate of John O, Standifer be withdraw a complaint with regard to Gilbert M. Corlius who held 
O cla AAC tions se he violated the provisions of section 43.50 of the Regula i student certificate. (Nov. 26) 
( | re 8 tions. (Nov. 19) No. S-22 grants the Administrator leave to withdraw a com 
( , oo 
ontinued jrom page o/ No. SD-79 certificat ff Raymond E. Niebuhr plaint with regard to Santo 3S. Italiano, the holder of a comm reial 
because he vic sions of sections 43.50, 60.105(b) certificate with flight instructor rating (Nov. 29) 
ecaust € o ed 1e provisions of sectio 3.50 o the . ‘ 
. “e ¥ No .) ? ssa ’ nd 60.101 of tl (Nov. 19) assigns for oral argument before the Board, a motion 
teg 1 = v Q ‘ Be. 
K gu ww ; ( : a on ee ers \ SD-81 revokes student certificate of Millard T. Bender be t Administrator to vacate Board order No. 4353 con 
I t ; i ted the ] r f tior “43 50 and 20.0 f cause he violated the provisions of sections 43.50 and 60.101 of eerning Victor R. Evans. the holder of an airline transport cer 
vecause he violate he provisions of sections 43.50 and 20.01 0 
he KR ilations (Nov. 19) 2) 
the ons (Nov. 9) ‘ 
es student certificate of Neil R. Barnes because ussigns for oral argument before the Board, a motion 
o. SD evokes student certificate of James L. Cogd be ' rts ! g oe! 
No, SD-66 revok tuden wie , 13.52(e). 43.50, 60.105(b) Administrator » vacate order No. 4354 concerning 


use t ylate he ovisions oO sections 3.50 }.408 nd 
1 he violated the provision f tions 4 13.4 in pia aes 





Lyons, the ho 





















60.101 of the Regulations (No ) ; l 
No. SD-67 revokes student cates of Jerome Matusow be of Vemon L. Graff be tor rating. (Dee. 2) 

cause he violated the provisions ction 43.50 of the Regulations. ons 43.50 and 43.52 of the denies petition of The at. Line pha Assn Inter- 

leave to Intervene im the proceeding concerning 

ay - Oh tnsiteas ctndent cuibcse of Techn Mi, Deen becaun of Roy B. Hooker because Victor -R. Evans who holds an airline transport certificate; 

he violated the provisions of section 43.50 of the Regulations he violated the ovisions ectio $3.50, 43.101, 43.1010 and grants Association permission to appe ir, by counsel, as amie 

(Nov. 19) the Regulations. (Nov. 30) curiae to be heard in oral argument and upon brief in the pro- 
No. SD-69 revokes student certificate of Clinton J. Hutches revokes student certificate of Glen P. Cawle y be ceeding. (Dee. 2) 

because he violated the provisions of sections 43.50 and 43.402(a) tus € d the provisions of sections 60.101 and 60.105(b) No. 8-29 denies petition of The Air Line Pilots Assn., Inter 

of the lations. (Nov. 14) of the R ations (Nov. 30) national. for leave to intervene n the proceeding concerning 
No ? revokes student certificate of Wm. E. Harris because No vokes student certificate of Harry A. Bailey be J. Richard Lyons who holds a commercial certificate with flight 

he violated the provisions of sections 43.52, 60.101, 60.105(a) and cause he violated the provisions of sections 43.50 and 60.101 of instructor rating; grants Association permission to appear, by 

60.105(b) of the culations (Nov. 19) the Regulations. (Dee 3) counsel, as amicus curiae to be heard in oral rument and upon 
SD-75 revokes student certificate . Rev C. Dailey 1 e No. SD-92 revokes s nt certificate of Paul W. Romine be brief in the proceeding. (Dec. 2) 

violated the provisions of sections lf 43.20, 18.51, 18. 2 Luse¢ violated the provisions of section 43.50 of the Regulations. No. S—31 grants the Administrator leave to withdraw a complaint 

(Dec. 3) with regard to Robert M. Barnes, (Dec. 12) 





01.20, 43.101, 43.22 and 60.101 of the Regulations, (Nov. 19) 
No. SD-76 revokes student certificate of Sam R. Blackham Miscellaneous 

| because he violated the provisions of sections 60.105(a), 60.104(b), 

60.104(a), 60.106(c) and 60.101 of the Regulations. (Nov, 23) No. S-20 grants the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics leave to aircraft and engine ratings. (Nov. 14) 


JANUARY 15, 1947 at 


No. SD-83 dismisses complaint of the Administrator with regard 
to Howard J. L. Posselt who holds a mechanic certificate with 
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Five-color Air Marking Poster Available 








The five-color air-marking poster, pictured above, has been produced by the CAA as a reminder that com- 
they will also be “on the 
in size, will be sent to all post ofhices for display. It can also be tac ked 
Requests for the poste! should 


air markers will not only be contributing to safer cross-country flying, 


poster, 22” 


with 
he 
up on school bulletin boards, or displayed in stores and other public places. 
be made to the CAA Office of Aviation Information, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, e: ©. 
plete directions for constructing and installing the different types of markers are given in the CAA booklet 
Air Marking.” This booklet is on sale for 20 cents by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Air Marking Plans— This year a number of large 
companies to their 
grams. Standard Oil of California plans to put in 
700 markers on its plants in the Pacific West. The 
Oil Company plans to mark its 2,400 bulk 
plants in the 48 states, and the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company of Akron, Ohio, is opening its program. 

The Florida State Road Department also reports 
that it to markers 
within the next few 
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